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The  chaDlain  approximates  the  soldier  in  age,   !e   -ious  leaders  often 
accompanied  men   into  battle  in  ancient  days  and  the  tradition  of  the  chaplain 
has  grown  through  the  centuries  to  be  an  honored  and  rejected  one.*  The  tradi- 
tion c&":e  to  America  early  in  its  history  and  became  part  of  its  heritage.   The 
chaDlain  was  also  honored  in  America,  but  in  the  years  immediately  oreceeding 
World  War  I  the  reputation  was  tarnished.  There  were  a  multitude  of  reasons  for 
this,  but  the  main  ones  are  easily  discernible.   Until  1913  chaolaincy  appoint- 
ments  in  the  army  and  navy  were  largely  a  matter  of  political  patronage.  Senators, 
Congressmen,  and   other  politicians  did  not  alx^ays  choose  the  best  men  for  the  job. 
Indeed,  it  was  often  a  sinecure  for  older  ministers,  or  a  place  for  parsons  who 
did  not  fit  well  in  local  church  situations.*  When  America  entered  the  war  a 
hi  -..  percentage  of  the  army  chaplains  were  political  appointees,  were  near  re- 
tirement,  and  were  not  fully  ore pa red  to  serve  effectively  In  the  crisis.   The 
situation  of  the  el  aplains  in  the  navy,  although  somewhat  better,  was  basically 
similar.*  The  difficulty  was  not  only  the  spoils-t  snt  system  and  a 

few  inept  men.  It  was  also  a  question  of  morale. 

fhe  morale  of  the  chaplains  in  every  branc   )  the  service  was  poor, 
a  condition  for  which  both  state  and  church  had  about  equal  responsibility*   It 
is  difficult  to  picture  the  chaplains  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  war.   Ho  less  a 
figure  than  General  Pershing  characterized  their  status  as  follows:   "Custom  in 
our  army  .  .  .  had  often  relegated  them  to  the  status  of  handy  men  who  were  de- 
tailed to  -/rite  up  boards  of  survey  or  operate  libraries."'   Chaplain  Paul  D. 
Moody,  son  of  evangelist  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  a  staff  :   'air.  in  France  during 
the  war,  '-.'rote  that  facilities  for  ministering  to  the  s     tal  needs  of  the 
men  were  "utterly  disorganized,  if  the  word  disorganised  can  be  applied  to  the 
almost  non-existent."*  They  were  discriminated  against  in  rank,  and  consequently 
in  oay.  Th<    ere  ill-equioped  or  at  best  self-equipped,  because  "virtually  no 
items  of  a  professional  nature  were  furnished  by  the  Governmenl  ."   Moreover, 


' 


there  was  no   chaplains1  corps  and  no  chief  of  chaplains.  Chaplains  were  an 
ad-extra  group  with  no  sense  of  comradeship  among  themselves,  ^nd   supervised 
by  their  coat  or  camp  commanders,  if  supervised  at  all. 

It  is  not  perhaps  too  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
government  toward  chaplains,  but  its  behavior  was  largely  a  reflection  of  the 
attitude  of  the  churches.  Almost  without  exception  the  denominations  had  only 
oerfunctory  interest  in  the  appointment  or  men  to  the  chaplaincy  and  no  interest 
in  their  work  as  chaplains.  One  historian  of  the  chaplaincy  encompassed  in  one 
brief  paragraph  the  instances  he  could  find  of  denominational  interest  in  the 
chaplaincy  between  1899  and  the  war.  These  expressions  of  interest  came  from 
the  Protectant  Spiscooal  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  .he  fethodist  Eois- 
copal  Church,  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.*  In  the  case  of  the  three 
individual  churches,  the  action  involved  designating  sorie  one  church  official 
or  committee  to  serve  as  a  central  board  of  review  for  'ill  chaolain  candidates. 
The  work  of  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  chaplains  was      -ore  extensive. 
It?  pre-war  work  preoared  it  for  the  full  service  it  rendered  in  wartime. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Council  first  became  interested  in 
the  chaplaincy  is  not  ^.osoiutely  clear,  but  it  appears    -  navy  Chaplain 
Livingston  Bayard  had  a  hand  in  initiating  the  interest  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  helped  to  oromote  it.  !<acfarland  was  visited  "by  a  chaolain  of  the  navy"  in 
1911  and  informed  that  there  had  not  been  an  increase  5        tber  of  chaplains 
for  fifty  years.*  The  Executive  Committee  took  up  the  sul  iect  of  navy  chaplains 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  191?  and  noted  that  there  were  only  t  enty-one  chaolains 
for  53,375  men.*   The  proportion  of  chaolains  to  men  in      ray  was  just  as  low. 
The  Council  voted  to  send,  and  on  March  25,  1913,  Macfarland  actually  took,  peti- 
tions on  the  subject  to  President  Wilson,  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Tar,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,   ihe  petitions  declared  that  the  Council  believed  that 
there  should  be  :nore  chaplains,  and  that  one  should  be  t       on  each  -naior 


ship  and  at  each  nav    -  and  at  ever/  occuoied  amy  post.   The  personal  visits 
and  petitions  were  simply  the  initial  steps  in  a  concerted  Council  carroaign  on 
behalf  of  chaplains.*  Aside  from  oolite  regies  fr      officials  who  were 
petitioned  the  specific  results  of  these  efforts  wers      r,  but  the  work  still 
had  great  value.  At  last  the  churches  had  begun  to  take  an  interest.* 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  in  1913  tvo   natters  o+;  importance 
to  chaplains  were  acted  upon.  Chaplain  Bayard  spoke        elegates  and  empha- 
sized the  no*d  to  continue  the  attempt  to  increase  the  I     ■  of  navy  chaplains. 
The  Council  voted  to  endorse  a  bill  Bayard  presentee  to  them  which  would,  if 
adopted  by  Congress,  improve  the  naval  ohaolaincy  numerically  and  in  other  ways.* 
In  another  vote  the  Council  established  an  office  in  Was     >n,  D.  C,  and  hired 
an  Associate  Secretary,  Henry  K.  Carroll,  to  run  it.*  rhis  was  to  be  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  the  Hone  Missions  Council  and  was  subject  to  its  approval.  The  Washing- 
ton Office  became  a  reality  in  January,  191^»  when  the  latter  -roup  agreed  to 
participate  in  it.  The  ffice  was  supported  by  the  Washington  Committee,  which 
had  existed  for  several  years  as  an  informal  contact  rrr-v   for  the  Council  in 
the  nation's  capitol.  Tae   relation  between  Bayard's  bill  and  the  new  office  was 
that  >art  of  its  work  was  to  promote  the  bill.   Carroll  visited  congressional 
committees,  buttonholed  legislators,  wrote  letters  appealing  for  support,  and  in 
general  placed  the  Council  squarely  behind  the  bill.*  When  it  became  a  law  the 
Council  rightfully  claimed  a  major  share  in  the  victory.  The  importance  of  these 
actions  should  not  be  underestimated,  for  it  has  been  said  of  the  law  that  "no 
law  ever  passed  by  Congress,  following  the  establishment  of  the  naval  chaplaincy, 
has  had  such  far-reaching  consequences  for  the  Corps  itself  and  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  naval  personnel  as  this  Act  of  191^. M* 

The  passage  of  the  bill  for  naval  chaplains  was  the  greatest,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  success  which  the  Washington  Office  achieved  on  behalf  of  the  chap- 
ns  in  the  -re-^ar  years.  Once  the  political  system  of  appointing  chaplains  had 


been    i  arded,  it  becai  9  a  problem  to  find  acceptable  Prot     I  candidates  for 
the  chaplaincy.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  a  retires entative  In  Washington 
designated  to  nominate  priests  for  the  chaplaincy,  but  most  Protestant  groups 
did  not.  Moreover,  the  multiplicity  of  Protestant  grouos  often  discouraged  the 
military  o;'ficials.  Associate  Secretary  Carroll  helped  several  of  the  denomina- 
tions estab  ish  commissions  on  chaplains,  and  offered   e  services  of  the  Office 
as  a  central  nominating  headquarters  for  Protestant  candidates  for  the  chaplaincy. 
The  Office  received  the  nominees  of  the  various  denomin;       n  passed  them  on 

to  the  proper  government  authorities.  This  s 7  the  ••'inter  of 

1910.* 

The  Council  was  also  a  partner  in  t]        'on  of  i    scial  group 
whose  ourooses  were  to  tie  the  churches  and  their  chaplains  closer  together,  to 
effect  changes  in  the  *rmy  and  navy  regulations  so  that  thai  Lains  could  work 

more  efficiently,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  "in  the 

i 
thougnt  and  on  the  heart  of  the  Church  ...."*   Ihe  g]     as  organized  at  the 

1914  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as     (Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  t       1  and  Religious  Welfare  of  Our  Soldiers  -v-d    Sailors.   Carroll 
was  elected  Secretary.*  In  1915  the  group  reorganized  as  the  Religious  '"'elf are 
le,     ne  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  selected  a  committee  largely  of  Washington  resi- 
dents to  act  for  it.*  This  group  was  busy  promoting  soldiers1,  sailors'  and 
chaplains'  welfare  the  year  before  America  joined  t  .e  war. 

For  all  the  work  and  agitation  on  behalf  of  chaplains  orior  to  the  war, 
tney  were  In  Aoril,  L917,  still  a  small,  largely  ■  ■  iup,  who  were  dis- 
crimin'^d  ■;  -air.  L  in  rank  and  pay  and  who  had  re]  ties  with  their 

deno  onp.  Moreover,  in  January,  1917,  the  arrangement  with  the  Home  Missions 
Council  ''or  supi  5rt  of  the  feshington  Office  was  discontinued  and  Carroll  left  the 
employ  of  the  Federal  Council.  Kacfarland  quick]  id  of  the  Office 

6  was  aware  :hat  it  was  too  critical  a  period  to  .e       unmanned.  He  spent 


most  of  February  and  March  in  Washington  reorganizir  -     Office.  At  the  end  of 
i-krch  he  was  joined  by  Worth  Tippy.   In  a  very  short  tine  the  two  men  succeeded 
in  forming  an  agreement  with  Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  the  Adjutant  General, 
and  with  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  that  the  Council  would  have  the  power 
both  "to  investigate  and  nominate  all  candidates  for  chaplains,  and  that  appli- 
cations already  on  file  in  the  departments  should  be  sent.  :ver  to  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Federal  Council."*  On  the  same  day  that  this  agreement  was  con- 
firmed Tippy  and  Macfarland  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the  General  Com- 
mittee on  Army  and  Navy  Chaolains. 

The  General  Committee  combined  the  maior  functions  of  the  Washington 
Office  and  the  Religious  Welfare  League.   It  was  more  directly  representative  of 
the  denominations  and  more  closely  related  to  the  Council  than  the  League  had 
been.   The  new  committee  held  a  preliminary  meeting  on  March  30,  at  which  Tippy 
explained  the  agreements  which  had  been  reached  with  the  several  government 
officials.  His  report  inspired  the  motion  that  the  Council  ch^ck  'with  constitu- 
ent Bodies  and  endeavor  to  reach  an  understanding  whereby  the  Federal  Council 
coal';  act  on  a  u> ointments  to  chaplaincies  in  the  Army  and  Navy."*  The  motion 
r.urgested  that  the  agreements  had  been  made  without  first  consulting  all  the 
denominations  involved,  but  it  also  apparently  signified  the  •'iiiinjmess  of  the 
General  Committee  to  accent  greater  executive  power  than  its  predecessors  had 
exercised. 

Events  were  moving  at  high  speed  in  the  first,  months  Df  the  war.   On 
April  12,  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Council  approved  the  work  accomp- 
lished by  .'jacfarland  and  Tippy  in  Washington.*  Two  weeks  later  the  -General  Com- 
mittee held  a  lengthy  conference  to  perfect  its  organizational  structure  and  to 
answer  basic  Questions  about  its  work.   Its  first  item  of  business  was  to  expand 
its  membership  to  include  the  chairman  or  some  other   tho]  Lzec  person  from  each 
of  the  cenominational  committees  or  commissions  on   chaplains.*   Bach  of  these 


grouos  was  asked  to  have  at  least  one  representative  in  Washington.  Another 
important  iten  ox'   business  was  resolution  of  the  difficult  questions  of  who 
were  to  be  sought  as  candidates  and  how  they  were  to  be  nominated.  Array  regu- 
lations required  that  candidates  for  the  chaplaincy  .   The  General 
Committee  decided  to  establish  a  higher  standard  ana  looked  for  men  with  college 
and  preferably  seminary  training  together  with  at  least  a  year  of  pastoral  ex- 
perience, in  addition  to  ordination.* 

It  was  not  difficult  to  define  the  qualifications  the  candidates  should 
have;  it  was  a  hard  task  tc  work  out  a  procedure  for  nominating  then.  The  ooint 
at  issue  was  how  far  cooperation  was  to  extend.  Was  all  the  nominating  power  to 
be  in  jenond national  hands  so  that  the  General  Committee  would  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  rubber  stamp,  or  was  the  Committee  tc  have  real  authority?  Two  of  the 
queries  .included  in  the  agenda  for  the  meetinc  suggested  the  virtues  of  a  joint 
recommendation.   They  were:  "Will  it  not  also  out  the  entire  body  of  Protestant 
churches  back  of  each  candidate?  And  will  it  not  tend  to  make  each  man  more 
truly  a  chaolain  of  all  the  Protestant  men?"*  The  Committee  attempted  to  answer 
these  questions  by  adopting  a  carefully  delineated  nominal   ;  procedure.  First, 
the  applicants  were  to  receive  the  endorsenent  of  th  .r   nominational  committees 
and  the  General  Committee.  Second,  the  candidates  were  to  be  nominated  by  their 
denominational  chairmen  and  t  e  Secretary  of  the  General  Committee,  and  the 
nominations  v/ere  to  be  forwarded  to  the  aoorooriate  government  departments  for 
apoointment.  Third,  and  of  greatest  importance  for  the  Committee,  its  Secretary 
was  r.o  have  veto  power  over  every  candidate.  When  a  nominee  was  vetoed  the 
entire  Committee  was  to  decide  the  case.  Although  investigation  of  the  candi- 
dates vp.s   to  be  the  .iob  of  the  denominational  groups,  the  Committee  reserved  the 
right  to  conduct  its  own  investigations.*  The  files  of  the  denominational  com- 
mittees  were  to  oe   located  in  the  Washington  Office.  These  actions  constituted 
a  victory  for  the  principle  of  cooperation.   Throughout  the  war  the  denominations 
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worked  together  on  the  basis  of  these  orccedures.        jointed  chaplains  and 

toiled  to  improve  their  status  in  an  ecumenical  spirit  coincident  with  the  social 

nolicy  of  the  Council. 

The  Washington  Office  helped  to  arrange  for  the  Special  Meeting  of  the 

Federal  Council  in  Kay, 191?.   One  of  the  five  committees  of  the  meeting  was  on 

the  Moral  and      Jous  Welfare  of  the  Army  and  Nay  .      •-  ort  stressed  the 

need   to  minister  to  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  on  that  "the  nig  it 

of  our  forces  is  directly  oronortional  to  their  character  ...."*  It  )laced 

equal  stress  on  the  duty  of  the  churches  to  provide  a  ministry  for  the  troops. 

The  c  a  >lains  were  the  chief  representatives  of  the  churches  in  the  army  and 

navy,  and  the  churches  should  supply  as  many  as  were  needed.   Ihe  reoort  of  the 

Committee  was  ecumenical  in  its  perspective. 

>e  desire  to  imoress  uoon  our  churches  the  ncc   •   7  of  sssuming 
closer  relationship  to  the  chaplains  .  .  .  ,  ofti     ictically  for- 
gotten by  their  own  church  bodies  and  almost  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
Christian  people  of  the  land.   Every  c^.aulain  should  feel  not  only 
t  his  own  church  is  back  of  him  but  also  every  ot;;pr  church,  and 
he  should  see  in  himself  the  pastor  of  the  men  of  varied  faiths  who 
are  under  his  care,  and  vividly  realise  the  sr.credness  a  d  responsi- 
bility of  that  relationship.* 

A  section  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  -■.-.       leral  Committee. 
Statist- cal  summaries  were  provided  for  the  delegates  as  ell  as  the  numoer  of 
chaplains  which  would  be  needed  should  the  bill  re  r    '   rig  the  armed  forces 
pass  Congress.   The  navy  had  forty  chanlains  and  would  need  at  least  one  hundred 
more,  "  hie  army  had  seventy-one  and  would  need  -five  hun-irec    -ore  for  each  million 
men,  two-thirds  of  whom  would  be  Protestants.*   Ihe  plans  General  Com- 

mittee had  formulated  in  April  were  then  set  forth  as  th<      rotestants  were 
to  obtain  all  the  chaolains  they  needed.   "This  clan,"  t      jgates  were  assured, 
"is  now  thoroughly  installed.   It  is  working  smoothly  and  is  Droducing  a  high 
tyoe  of  personnel."* 

The  social  policy  of  the  Council  ss  formulated  at  the  meeting-  nledged 
that  the  churches  would  "care  for  the  welfare  of  our       nen  in  the  army  and 


navy,  that  they  may  be  fortified  in  character  and  ~9de  strong  to  resist  tempta- 
tion."* The  Council's  social  policy  in  regard  to  the  armed  forces  had  two  foci. 
One  center  of  interest  was  the  fighting  men.  The  church's  task  was  to  minister 
to  those  who  wore  in  Darticular  need  of  spiritual  help  because  of  the  war.   Con- 
seauently,  the  Council  believed  tnat  no  excenditure  of  effort  was  too  great  to 
find  the  best  men  to  carry  on  this  ministry.   The  other  center  of  attention  was 
the  ministers.  The  men  who  chose  the  chaplains'  mantle  chose  no  easy  ministry. 
Unlike  most  ministers,  they  were  cut  off  from  home,  family,  and  church.  'They 
were  also  daily  faced  with  the  need  to  oroclaim  rec      ation  and  love  in  the 
midst  of  destruction  and  violence.  The  Federal  Council  through  the  General  Com- 
mittee  sought  to  s^rve  those  ministered  unto  by  serving  the  ministers.   This 
emphasis  on  the  chaplains  could  be  interoreted  as  the  selfish  interest  of  the 
church  in  its  clergy,  but  behind  every  attempt  to  s       chaplains  lay  the  de- 
sire to  bring  the  C-osoel  to  the  multitude  of  men  under  arms. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war  the  Federal  !o  oil  lad  no  less  t^.an 
four  different  committees  charged  with  servinp-  the  cha  -Dins.   :"-  e  Inter- Church 
Committee  on  War  Work  under  the  direction  of  Wj  U  3rown  toiled  through 

the  summer  to  provide  voluntary  chaplains  for  the  officers'  training  camps*   The 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Chaplains  and  the  Committee  on  the  Squipment  of  Chaolains 
were  formed  in  the  summer  too.  When  the  General  War-Time  Commission  was  organ- 
ized in  September  it  took  over  the  general  direction  oj     e  three  committees. 
The  General  Committee  also  became  associated  with  the  Commission  as  one  of  its 
standing  committees,  but  it  continued  to  hole  an  in-      ent  status  as  a  soecial 
committee  of  toe  Council.  All  of  these  gro-;ns  played  i   -finite  role  in  advanc- 
ing the  social  oolicy  of  the  Council.   However,  it  was  the  General  Committee, 
alone  and  in  conjunction  with  the  War- Time  Commission,  which  implemented  t.ne 
policy  in  -re"-^.   to  regalar  chaplains  to  the  largest  degree. 

The  General  Committee  began  to  function  in  an  effective  manner  in  May. 
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Its  membership  vas  and  remained  relatively  small.  Most  of  th<  lenominations 
exercised  their  right  to  be  represented  on  it,  but  not  all  of  the  representa- 
tives attended  its  meetings  regularly.   In  fact,  no   more  than  a  dozen   oersons 
were  oresent  at  a  significant  number  of  the  meetings.   "he  more  faithful  reD- 
resentatives  were  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Bagby  for  the  Discioles  of  Christ:  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Z.  Batten  for  the  Northern  Baotist  Convention;  the  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Bird 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.;  the  rev.  -■-.   .  fetson  for   the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South;  the  Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
wood  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  (J.  S.  A.;  Bishop  Alfred  -larding  of  the 
Protestant  2-iscooal  Church;  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Steck  for  the  lational  Lutheran 
Commission  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Welfare;  the  Rev.  J.  Frederic  Wenchel  for 
the  Lutheran  Church  Board  for  Army  and  Navy,  U.  S.  A.;  and  BishoD  William  F. 
McDowell  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.* 

The  s^caff  and  budget  of  the  General  Committee  were  never  large. 
Bis boo  William  F.  McDowell  served  as  Chairman  and  as  a  representative  of  his 
church.   By  the  summer  of  1918  the  Commission  had  become  quite  concerned  with 
the  constant  opposition  which  its  program  on  behalf  of  chaolains  was  meeting  in 
Washington.  Consequently,  it  asked  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Eois- 
cooal  Church  to  release  Bishop  McDowell  for  full-time  service  to  the  General 
Committee  for  three  months.   The  request  noted  that  McDowell  had  great  influence 
in  Washington  and  could  utilize  it  "for  a  service  which  we  believe  is  of  un- 
measured  importance  to  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  the  nation."*  McDowell  was 
granted  the  leave  of  absence  and  carried  on  the  work  of     General  Committee 
with  great  vigor,*  The  Committee  was  served  by  several  secretaries.  Maefarland 
and  Tippy  met  with  it   in  the  summer  and  fall  of  191?.   Clyde  Armitage  served  as 
its  Secretary  from  November,  1917,  until  October,  1918,  when  he  was  replaced  by 
Gaylord  S.  White.   The  Rev.  Paul  Langhorne  rendered  oart-time  assistance  to  it 
during  the  summer  of  1918  and  became  an  Associate  Secretary  in  November,  1918. 
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The  numerous  changes  in  personnel  aooarently  did  not  injure  the  effectiveness 
nor  the  continuity  of  the  Committees'  program.   The  budget  of  the  group  was 
small.   Its  expenses  were  approximately  $55,000  for  the  three  years,  1917  to 
1920,  and  some  of  this  money  was  scent  by  the  Washington  Office  on  matters  not 
directly  related  to  the  chaplains.*  Much  of  the  money  came  from  the  Commission 
and  later  the  Lnterchurch  Emergency  Campaign. 

The  major  task  of  the  Committee  was  to  secure  ace    ble  candidates 
for  the  chaplaincy.  Part  of  the  agreement  with  the  War  Department  was  that  it 
would  relinquish  the  anolications  for  the  chapla:.nc     ±    it  had  in  its  files. 
The  transfer  had  not  occurred  by  July  19,  and  the  Co-    I    e  gave  Bishops  .-.cDowell 
and      ,-   e  authority  to  go  to  the  War  Department  an<  '     sincere  request 
that  they  submit  to  us,  without  necessary  delay,  the  further  papers  ...."* 
The  efforts  of  the  two  bishops  evidently  failed  for  Macfarland  later  reoorted 

t  he  had  to  drive  a  truck  up  to  the  proper  building       re  ten  to  take  the 
papers  by  fore-  o-f^re  the-  were  turned  over  to  t  . '   "he  Department 

did  not  renege  :>n  its  oromlse  to  relinquish  the  apt  ication  ,  but  its  lethargy 
in  coin;:  so  typified  its  actions  in  matters  r«       to  th<  el   Lains. 

The  Committee  used  these  applications  as  a  >f  departure.  It 
soon  developed  its  own  forms  and  orocedures  for  findin  »lain  candidates. 
It  suggested  that  its  members  place  the  orooer  form?      t  3s  of  interested 

individuals  and  representative  leaders  in  their  der      Lons.  It  also  advised 
that  the  denominations  aoooint  sub-committees  in  the  ri  cioal  cities  to  circu- 
late the  aoolication  blanks  and  to  do  the  initi  '  :"'^-V,-.   Most  of  the 
denominations  utilized  the  forms  created  by  the  Committee,     developed  their 
own  set  of  orocedures  for  distributing  them  and  interviewing  the  candidates. 
The  Met   1st  Episcopal  Church's  Committee  on  Chaplains,  for  example,  asked  each 
conEnitt€  nominate  oersonal  acquaintances  and  called  on  each  bishop  to 

make  sui    ..ions.   Tne  members  of  the  Methodist  eommJ  !  ■   traveled  across  the 
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country  interviewing  the  men  nominated.*'  Clyde  Armitage  traveled  extensively 
for  the  General  Committee,  interviewing  many  of  those  wh  r,:.d   applied  and  search- 
ing for  good  candidates.   These  procedures  worked  satisfactorily  although  they 

were  criticized  as  orejudicial  to  groups  not  represented  on  the  Committee,  or 

39 

as  giving  too  much  authority  to  one  man:  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee.*  The 

voice  of  criticism  was  not,  however,  loud  enough  to  hurt  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee seriously. 

The  General  Committee  engaged  in  a  large  number  of  activities  related 
to  the  appointment  of  chaplains.  It  was  interested,  for  example,  in  obtaining 
an  adequate  number  of  Ne*ro  chaplains.*  "  It  sought  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
for  the  duties  of  the  chaplains.   The  chaplain?  were  ministers  of  the  Gosoel 
first,  and  welfare  officers  or  morale  officers  second.   The  Secretary  of  tne 
Committee  wrote  that  tne  chaplains1  first  task  was  to  "preach  the  sospel."*  It 
was  very  concerned  about  the  ratio  of  chaplains  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.*  The  acceoted  formula  in  the  army  was  one  Roman  Catholic  to  two 
Protestants,  although  the  actual  proportion  varied.   The  ratio  -as  not,  however, 
very  troublesome  uo  the  Committee  corn-oared  to  some  of  the  problems  it  had  with 
the  government.  The  Committee  began  a  persistent  struggle  with  the  government 
and  especially  with  Congress  and  the  War  Department  in  the  fall  of  191?  to  get 
an  adeouate  number  of  chaplains,  to  establish  a  training  school  for  chaplains, 
to  create  a  chaplains'  corps,  to  obtain  proper  equipment  for  the  chaplains,  and 
to  secure  an  endless  number  of  other  things  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  chap- 
lains.  One  of  the  first  battles  was  fought  with  Congress. 

Ever  since  tne  Council  had  become  interested  in  chaplains  it  had 
sought  on  increase  in  their  number.  As  in  1914  when  it  succeeded  in  securing 
from  Congress  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nay;/  chaplains,  so  in  tne  fall  of 
1917  it  tried  to  win  an  increase  in  the  number  of  army  chaplains  by  Legislation. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  effort  were  typical  of     Jay  tne  War 
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Department  worked.   In  May,  Congress  provided  money  to  build  uo  the  armed  forces, 
and  granted  the  President  authority  to  appoint  one  chaplain  for  each  regiment. 
A  regiment  consisted  of  1,200  men.  In  the  summer  the  War  Department  reorganized 
the  army  in  order  to  make  its  various  units  comparable  in  strength  to  those  of 
the  French.   Che  changes  meant  reducing  the  number  of  regiments  and  increasing 
them  in  siz<     ,  >0  men.   No  change  in  the  number  of  c      ns  was  Provided, 
which  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  tneir  number  by  two-t  i   .   Church  leaders 
were  understandably  disturbed.  The  Department's  action  radically  curtailed  the 
extent  of  the  churches'  ministry  among  the  armed  forces. 

Jeneral  Committee  devoted  its  August  meeting  to  a  discussion  of 
the  War  Department's  action.  It  considered  making  a  rec  ■    f  Congress  for  a 
law  pr  ividing  for  more  chaplains,  but  finally  decided  to  wait  until  it  had  a 
better  understanding  of  exactly  what  was  need.  ."   it  Its  initial  meeting  in 
September  the  Commission  oassed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  one  chaplain  for  every 
1,200  men,  and  added  that  chaolains  should  oe  placed  on  a  par  with  the  medical 
corns  in  rank,  oay,  allowance,  and  promotion.*  The  :■  !  >n  instructed  the 

Co.,  .  ttee  to  take  whatever  action  on  these  resolutions  it  deemed  appropriate. 
The  Committ.  t      et  the  very  next  day  and  decided  to  take  direct  action.  A  sub. 
committee  drafted  a  nrouosed  bill  asking  for  the  appointment  of  one  chaplain 
for  every  1,200  soldiers.   The  bill  did  not  include  the  request  for  a  change  in 
t-e  rank  and  nay  of  chaolains  because  the  sub-committee  nembers  feared  that  if 
tne--  asked  for  the  whole  ioaf  they  might  not  get  even  ilf   Loaf.* 

proposal  was  written  up  in  the  form  of  a  petition  and  was  titled: 
••To  the  .resident  of  the  United  States;  To  the  Secretary  of  War;  To  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States."*  "  The  petition  reviewed  the  situation  of  the  chaplains, 
underlining  the  need  for  an  increase  in  their  number  so  as  oetter  to  provide  "for 
the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  various  units  in  the  service  .  .  .  ."  It 
made  the  attitude  of  the  churches  unmistakably  clear       ;  sai  : 
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That  the  churches  consider  that  any  discrimination  Ln  rank, 
nay  and  allowance  of  chaplains,  or  in  the  appointment      ssign- 

tt  of  cnanlains,  as  compared  with  other  branches  of  the  service, 
becomes  in  effect  a  discrimination  against  religion  in  the  nrmy 
and  against  the  Charch,  which  they  are  confident  the  government 
does  not  desire  to  make.*:' 

The  orooosed  bill  was  placed  in  a  very  prominent  n  >sition  on  tne  i-etition.   It 
askpd  Congress  to  authorize  the  anDointment  of  one  chaplain  for  every  1,200  men 
"in  all  branches  of  the  military  establishment,  with  rank,  pay  and  allowance  as 
now  authorized  by  law."  The  document  bore  an  unusually  Lmpressive  list  of  sig- 
natures. Mrth   and  iiacfarland  signed  for  the  Federal  Council,  Speer  for  the 
'..ar-Time  Commission,  the  leading  figures  of  a  number  of  t]      >r  denominations 
for  their  respective  churches,  and  the  members  of  the  Jeneral  Committee.   Official 
representatives  sf  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  af        ^ir  signatures, 

Thursday,  September  27,  was  an  important  day  for  this  interdenomina- 
tional and  inter-faith  group  of  churchmen.  Many  of  these  men  *v>ent  that  day 

calling  on  and  presenting  the  oetition  to  President  Wilson,  Secretary  of  War 

4S 
Baker,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Adjutant  General,  anc  seve  r     sser  officials.* 

Ilie  also  visited  the  Senate  and  presented  their  petition  and  bill  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  i  l     y   Affairs  at  a  hearing  held  for  that  purpose.   The  Senate 
Committee  was  the  grouo  which  considered  such  bills  first  and  decided  which  should 
be  sent  to  the  full  Senate.   Several  Droposals  for  increasing  t^  number  of  chap- 
lains wore  already  before  both  houses  of  Congress,  inc"      on?  to  orovide  two 
ehapl*  -.  .    eac]  regiment.*  The  churchmen  were  present  to  plead  for  their  bill, 
w  ch  was  des  -.■  ted  the  Chamberlain  bill,  3. 

e  hearing  was  held  in  a  congenial  atmosphere.   The  five  Senators 
present  listened  attentively  as  Bishop  Lawrence,  General  Secretary  Macfarland, 
Fathe-   'Kern,  Senate  Chaplain  Prettyman,  end  Bishop  McDowell  spoke  for  the  bill. 
The  spokesmen  used  several  arguments  in  support  of  ti  >ir  ro  osal.   Lawrence  said 
that  he  sr    for  "oractically  the  whole  organized  .  ■  '         *ch  Ln  A~erica," 
and  0*Hern  said:   "We  have  back  of  us  the  supoort  of  the  entire  hierarchy  of  the 
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church,  and  also  all  of  our  Catholic  peoole."*   rhe  imperative  need  for  tore 
chaplains  was  stressed.  O'Hern  said  simply  that  if  Congress  did  not  act,  his 
church  would  supply  the  necessary  number  of  chaplains  without  government  sanc- 
tion.* The  Protestant  leaders  were  not  quite  so  blunt  in  their  statement  and 
did  not  threaten  action  if  Congress  failed  to  act.   Instead,  they  presented  the 
great  need  of  the  soldiers  for  the  kind  of  ministry  only  chaplains  could  furnish.* 
rhe  churchmen  argued,  finally,  that  the  proposed  measure  would  reslly  do  what  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wanted  dene.  Lawrence  and 
Prettyman  both  emphasized  that  the  bill  would  rive  the  two  Secretaries  oower  to 
anoint  more  chaplains  to  more  places.*'  Lawrence  pointed  out  that  under  the 
present  law  the  Secretary  of  War  could  apooint  only  one  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
of  3,600  men,  even  if  half  were  Protestant  and  half  Soman  Catholic.   The  bill 
would  solve  the  Secretary's  dilemma  about  which  church  group  should  have  the 
chanlain  to  such  a  regiment,  since  he  co-old  send  two  or  three  chaplains  repre- 
senting different  churches.*  ' The  attitude  of  the  Council  leaders  throughout 
the  hearing  was  that  the  church  should  remain  separate  from  the  state,  but  that 
the  two  should  coonerate  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.   It  was  an  attitude  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  social  policy  of  the  Council. 

The  Senators  told  the  churchmen  that  they  found  their  arguments  oer- 
suasive,  tut  warned  that  Congress  was  close  to  adjournment  and  that  the  bill 
might  not  get  passed  before  then.*"  The  Chamcerlain  bill  was  substituted  for  the 
other,  which  were  -:nder  consideration  and  passed  both  the  Senate  Committee  and 
the  Senate  very  quickly.   It  then  got  bogged  down  in  the  louse  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  where  it  was  when  adjournment  came  on  October  6.  Late  that 
same  month  Macfarland  reported  these  events  to  the  General  Committee.   He  noted 
that  "our  bill  was  accepted  .  .  .  ,"  and  said  it  would  carry  ov*r  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress.   He  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  aooarently  "receive^ 
the  v      nearly  all  the  Representatives  when  it  is  r^  the  Committee."* 
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It  i  s  not  at  all  certain  who  was  responsible  fo         up  the  bill 
after  Congress  convened  on  December  3»  but  the  Dill  was  held  up.   It  was  not 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President  until  May,  1918.*  Dura     is  time  the  Com- 
raissior  a  id  the  3eneral  Committee  interviewed,  petit  on  ,  and  lobbied  in  other 
ways  to  -.--t  I  e  bill  passed.   The  Committee  drew  up  a  fori;  le  ter  r.ich  members 
of  loca]  churches  could  use  in  annealing  to  their  Congressmen  to  r;ss  the  bill.* 
In  January,  General  Pershing,  following  a  discussion  with  rles  Brent, 

cabled  the  War  Department  and  asked  that  the  number  of  c         ;  -creased  to 
thrpe  to  a  re    i  .*  The  Council  Dublished  t:  Is  cable  sn   .-  fr  nt  page  of  the 
March  edition  of  it?  Bulletin.*  The  Commission  became.  arud     I  it  the  future 
of  the  Ml]  in  soring  and  sent  telegra  ms  rer'-est. Lng  its  passage  to  the  Speaker 

of  the  House  and  other  loading  Congressmen.*    ei  soired  no 

sii      ,c   >n,  the  Commission  asked  denominational  represi     ves  to  write 
their  Congressmen.  A  version  of  the  bill  was  passed  in  .ilson  vetoed 

it  because  of  an   amendment  which  he  raid  was  ambiguous.* 

It  was  now  May,  Congress  had  dawdled  over  the  Mil   or  almost  six 
months  while  the  ministry  to  service  men  went  unfulfilled.  The   leaders  of  the 
Commission  became  exasperated.  Chairman  Sneer  out  their  feelings  and  his  into 
a  sharp  letter  to  Joseoh  Tumulty,  Secretary  of  the  President.   Sneer  said  that 
he  knew  Wilson  woulc  like  to  know  how  things  were  with  the  chaolains  in  France, 
and  for  his  edification  he  would  quote  a  section  of  a  letter  from  Bishop  Brent, 
who  had  recently  bee  >rae  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Brent  asked  about 
the  status  of  the  bill  to  increase  the  number  of  chaplains        i  wrote  the 
bitter  words : 

We  a-r-e  dreadfully  shorthanded  here.   As  far  a?  statistics  can  advise 
we  have  not  one  chaplain  to  5000  men  ....  Last  Sunday  I  was  with 
our  1st  Division  on  the  eve  of  their  goine  into  the  greatest  Dattle 
of  the  war.  Ken  in  the  ranks  were  asking  for  spiritual  ministrations 
which  we  were  unable  to  nrovide.   BwOman  Catholics,  cesirious  j_   sic_/ 
of  making  their  confessions  before  going  out  to  die,  are  left  un- 
sheoherded  through  governmental  tardiness  ....   It  is  cruel  beyond 
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words  to  send  our  young  men  across  the  sea  to  Live  in  conditions 
of  unwonted  hardship  and  testation,  to  encourage  them  to  be 
ready  to  die  for  the  country,  and  then  neglect  to  furnish  them 
with  those  sniritual  ministrations  which  are  at  the  door  cf  every 
zen  in  home  life.*  63 

Sishoo  3rer.t,  Sneer  said,  did  not  sneak  too  stronsly.   The  churches 
had  done  their  best  to  get  the  bill  passed,  but  had  failed.   He  aoDealed  to 
Tumulty  to  aoorise  Wilson  of  this  new  request  for  action,  a  reauest  "endorsed 
by  t  ie  ^40, 000, 000  members  of  our  Christian  Churches,  .'Votestar.t  and  Catholic 
alike. "*  Tumulty,  perhaos  sensing  the  explosive  pot       of  -rent's  words, 
did  ,'ust  that.   Wilson  ouestioned  Baker  about  the  status  o^  the  bill  and  was 
informed  several  days  later  that  the  revised  bill  had  passed.*    "_.~on  also 
asked  Baker  if  there  really  vere  a  shortage  of  chaplains  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  War  recli»d:   "General  Pershing  has  Dresented  to  me  very  str-.ngly  his  needs 
of  additional  chaplains,  and  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  passed  we  will  expedite 
appointments  as  rapidly  as  nossible."* 

During  the  long  months  of  the  legislative  fig]  r,  the  general  Committee 
and  the  Commission  "ere  engaged  in  a  debate  with  C     r  DeDartment,  and   esneci- 
ally  with  Secretary-  Baker.   The  debate  revolved  around  f  '.      stablishment  of  a 
training  school  for  chaplains  and  aonroved  chaolains'  candidates.  The  idea  for 
some  kind  of  conference  of  chaplains  was  first  discussed  by  the  General  Committee 
shortly  after  America  entered  the  war.   Chaplain  Bayard  and  Secretary  Tiopy  were 
delegated  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  such  a  conference.*   -hen  Tipoy  re- 
ported two  months  later  the  idea  had  grown  into  a  training  conference  for  chaD- 
lains  and  candidates  ^or  the  chaplaincy.   It  was  t   i<    i"or  churchmen  working 
with  thi  Council  to  come  uo  with  such  an  idea,  for  t      re  devoted  both  to 
education  nnd   to  a  realistic  ministry.   It  was  only  natural  for  them  to  desire 
tc  train,  the  chaplains  so  that  they  might  be  "well  informed  so]  Jiers  &nd.   men 
conscious  of  a  sniritual  mission."* 

two  reoorts  on  his  studies,  >         -~    strative 
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Committee  3f  the  Council  and  the  other  to  the  General  Committee.  He  told  the 
Council  that  Baker  did  not  believe  the  training  school  was  necessary  at  the 
tine.*   The  Council  resoonded  unanimously  that  it  regret ,ted  Baker's  decision, 
and  vot<=d  to  ask  him  to  reconsider  the  matter.   The  Council  wanted  Baker  to 
aonrove  the  idea  and  to  give  the  General  Committee  the  authority  to  work  out 
plans  i'or  the  school,  including  the  specific  nature  of   •-   culty  and  curricu- 
lum.* One  week  later  Tippy  presented  his  findings  to  the  General  Committee. 
ie  reported  -chat  even  though  the  churches  had  offered  to  -■av  tor  the  training 
conference  and  even  though  free  facilities  had  been  offered  in  "ew  iork  and 
Boston,  the  Adjutant  General  preferred  that  no  conference  take  vlace.  The  Com- 
mittee voted  not  to  oush  the  idea  in  the  immediate  future,11   ihe  Council  aonar- 
ently  accepted  this  decision  for  the  idea  of  a  chaplains'  training  school  all 
but  dissoDeared  irom  the  written  record. 

The  General  Committee  did  not  cease  to  work  on  the  idea  behind  the 
scenes,  however.  Armitage  drew  up  a  preliminar  p  an  in  the  fall  and  showed  it 
to  officials  in  the  .*ar  Department,  who  in  turn  commissioned  Chanlain  Aldred  A. 
Pruden  to  outline  the  proposal  in  detail.*  In  the  meantime  another  group  of 
churchmen  were  also  develooing  a  nroposal.   In  January,  191  ,  these  two  proDOsals 
were  olaced  oefore  the  Committee  ror  its  consideration.  The  plan  formed  independ- 
ent of  Armitage  and  the  Committee  was  initially  suggested  by  faculty  members  of 
the  EoiscoDal  Theological  School  and  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge. 
It  was  oerfected  by  representatives  of  the  two  schools  in  conjunction  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bantist  School  at  Newton  and  the  Mel     st  School  in  Boston 
and  was  described  to  the  Committee  by  Henry  B.  Washburn.   The  plan  was  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  several  theological  schools  in  the  '  al  ridge-Boston  area 
to  train  volunteer  chaiolains,  camp  pastors,  and  those  car  idates  for  the  regular 
chaplaincy  who  wished  to  attend.  Washburn  stressed  thai  similar  training  centers 
could  be  established  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.   The  Doint  of  the  dan  was  not 
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the  loeati         school,  out  its  curriculum,  w  .ze  the 

spiritual  mission  of  the  chaplain.* 

Committee  also  listened  to  Chaplain  Pruden's  outline  for  a  school. 
His  proposal  was  for  a  government-run  chaplains'  school.,  to  oe  located  at  Fort 
i'ionroe,  Virg:    .  The  school  would  have  sessions-  2  .;     'ive  weeks  and  would 
have  a  curriculum  of  military  matters  unfamiliar  to  most  nd  \i      ers  but  essential 
for  the  chaplain.  The  studies  included  military  Law,  international  law,  army 
Ions,  and  so  forth.  Pruden  also  had  time  in  .:'.  s  schedule  for  worship, 
oreachinc,  and  the  discussion  of  the  mo^e  spiritual  aspects       chaplaincy.* 
Pruden's  school  was  solely  for  regular  chaplains  or  candidates  "  ~>r   the  regular 
chaplaincy. 

After  reviewing  both  plans  the  Committee  an -roved  the  one  oresented 
by  Pruden.   It  asked  the  War  DeDartment  to  do  likewise,  and  to  set  up  the  school 
without  delay,*  It  also  expressed  its  appreciation  to  Was       id  to  the  schools 
he  represented.  Several  years  later  Washburn  said  i  tee's  choice  was 

against  the  school  which  would  have  given  the  strongest  emphasis  to  spiritual 
matters.*  This  statement  implied  a  criticism  of  the  Committee  which  was  not 
justified.   The  Committee  aooarently  felt  that  Washburn's  proposal  would  emohasize 
those  Darts  of  the  chaplain's  task  for  which  most  ministers  were  already  orenared, 
and  that  it  would  not  ready  them  for  military  life.  Moreover,  the  Committee's 
primary  concern  was  with  the  training  of  regular  chaplains,  whereas  Washburn's 
proposal  was  r^v   the  training  of  voluntary  chaplains. 

r  'en's  ^rooosal  was  aoproved  oy  the  Adjutant  Jeneral,  who  in  turn 
recommended  to  laker  that  he  endorse  it.   Baker  acted  quic  y    1  the  school  was 
in  operation  by  larch  1.*  Pruden  was  placed  in  charge.  From  r,he  start  the  school 
ran  into  serious  difficulties.   It  had  no  sooner  ooened  at  Fort  Monroe  than  the 
commandant  of  the  oamp  asked  the  War  Department  to  move  it,  evidently  because  he 
saw  little  value  in  it  and  felt  it  took  uo  facilities    needed.  For  a  month  the 
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General  Committee  and  the  Commission  worked  with  Pruden  and  the  Deoartnent  to 
make  certain  that  the  school  was  moved  to  favorable  surroundings.*  Shortly 
after  Lt  was  relocated  at  Camp  Taylor  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  committee  of 
the  Commission  visited  it.  The  visitors  stressed  in  their  report  that  more  time 
should  be  given  tor  reflection  and  study  and  less  tine  to  class-room  work.  They 
also  implied  that  the  school  had  too  little  soiritual  thrust  and  was  oriented 

i    s 

too  much  toward  military  affairs.*  Other  members  >f  the  Commission  visited  the 
school  during  the  summer  and  their  criticisms  of  it  fere  similar  to  those  of 
the  first  investigators,* 

In  the  fall  a  new  crisis  hit  -he  school.   3en« ra]  .  ershing  had  recom- 
mended to  the  War  Department  in  the  soring  that  chaplains  be  required  to  remove 
their  rank  insignia  and  wear  only  the  cross  instead.  His  idea  was  for  chaolains 
to  retain  their  rank,  but  not  wear  it.   He  believed  that  the  '     ia  of  rank 
was  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  a  fully  effective  mi    try.  When  the  War 

rtment  complied  with  his  request  chaplains  and  churchmen  objected.*  Nowhere 
was  the  criticism  of  the  Deoartment's  decision  more      ent  than  at  the  school 
for  chaplains,  especially  among  its  faculty.  -  en  and  several  of  his 

fellow  teachers  "ere  incensed  at  the  idea  of  removing  their  rank,  and  they  in- 
stilled their  feelings  in  some  of  their  students.   On  one  occasion  they  held  an 
indignation  meeting  s-nd   insoired  several  students  to  mail  orot^sts  to  the  Depart- 
ment,  rhe  Department  coald  do  little  about  the  civ  ; .    rotests,  out  it  acted 
tfith  speed  once  it  received  the  letters  from  the  candidates  for  the  chaolaincy  at 
the  school.  After  thorough  investigation  the  Department  found     an,  his  fellow 
faculty  .  •  fibers,  and  several  students  guilty  of  insul     ation  snc  dismissed 
them  on  October  24.*  The  school  had  a  very  short  life  after  the  incident.  When 
the  Armistice  arrived,  the  Department  closed  it.  iv  that  time  there  had  been 
seven  sess:  .  ,  at  which  more  than  1,000  men  had  been  *      I.* 

eh  olains*  school  was  a  success  ces  ficull  ^s  and 
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setbacks,   rhe  sane  co  Id  be  said  for  a  laree  proporl  Loi   J     work  of  the 

Genera]        ee  and  t-.e  Commission  in  behalf  5f        ...     iition  to  their 
struggles  to  obtain  more  chaalains  and  to  establish  t    <ohocl,   these  groups  of 
churchmen  supported  a  bill  in  Congress  to  get  the  chaplains  olaeed  on   a  par  with 
dical  corns  in  rank  and  pay,  urged  the  organizati       chaplains'  corps 
oin  rent  of  a  chiel"  of  chaplains  for  the  army,   >rk  <3  incessantly  to 
equip  the  chaplains  oroperly,  and  sustained  the  chaplains'  organization  which 
Bishop  Brent  created  in  France.  Not  all  of  these  tl  in  £  -ere  achieved  while  the 
war  was  still  in  orogress.  Agitation  for  equality  in  rsnk  and  pay  -"or  army  chap- 
Lains  was  only  a  oualified  success  during  the  war.  A  chaplains'  corps  was  not 
organised  until  after  World  War  II,  out  a  chief  of  chaplains  '>•'*"■   appointed  when 
the  army  was  reorganized  in  1920.   Chaolain  John  T.  Axton  became  the  first  Chief 
on  July  15,  1920.* 

rhe  effort  to  equip  chaolains  properly  met  with  success  during  the  war. 
It  became  aonarent  to  church  leaders  quite  early  in  the  war  that  the  government 

was  not  goine  to  supply  the  chaplains  with  the  kind  of  eauipment  they  needed. 

--  - 

The   Commission  acted  to  orovide  the  needed  material  through  the  1".  '.-..    C.  A.* 
Several  of  the  denominations  set  up  funds  to  purchase  the  necessary  eauipment  for 
their  own  men.*  The  Commission  approached  the  government  many  times  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  with  little  concrete  result.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  could  supply  men  in  Amer- 
ica but  not  overseas  and  despite  denominational  efforts  chaplains  were  still 
leaving  for  service  in  Europe  with  no  typewriter,  no  c or.Tr-.uni on  set,  and  often 
without  the  other  basic  materials  they  needed.   In  June,  191  »  the  Commission 
offered  to  serve  as  a  central  equipping  agency  for  all  chaplains  if  the  denomi- 
nationi     ed  to  deoosit  money  with  it  and  use  it  as  such.*  Within  six  weeks 
eight  denorir.ations  accented  the  offer.*  However,  by  this  time  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  pleas  of  churchmen  and  chaplains.  In  August 
it  issued  an  order  that  all  chaDlains  vere  to  receive  at  least  a  typewriter. 
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ected  commanding  officers  to  a:  Lins  In  securing  trans- 

portation.*  .he  Commission  continued  to  supply  equj  o     ins,  but  the 

governm   ':   ction  greatly  reduced  the  demands  made  on 

of  the  important  services  the  G  ie  Commission 

renders        the  war  was  their  supoort  of  -it  Ls  work  as  Chief 

of  Chaplains  of  the  A.  E.  F.*  Mien  Pershing  first    .  rent  to  Lake  the  job, 

he  hesitated  to  accept,  There  was  no  precedent  for  a  c  Ins'  organization, 

and  moreover,  he  had  had  little  exoerience  with  milix  ff«  ■■<  .      He  ecided 

to  acce       because  he  saw  a  clear  duty  to  orovic  dstry  to  the  American 

soldiers  and  because  he  knew  he  had  the  supoort  and  bar  -  ;   of  the  churchmen  at 

home.   Spcc-r  had  written  him  in  April  orior  to  the  a  told  him  about 

t  ie  rar-Ume  ComrJ.ssion.   He  then  said: 

Our  Commission  is  being  kept  r-.ore  or  less  Informed  regarding 
the  developments  abroad,  and  if  you  should  accent  this  position 

•'  has  been  offered,  it  would  be  the  fulfillment  in  large  meas- 
ure of  the  Dlans  which  we  have  had  at  heart  and  which  in  any  way 

•  >ever  we  shall  re.ioice  to  see  developed  and  consummated..* 

-  t  was  an  unofficial  member  of  both  the  General  Committee  and  the 
Commission.   He  received  the  i-Iinutes  of  the  Coimd  n  extensive  cor- 

respond enoe  with  Speer  and  with  the  secretaries  of  :  .     depended  on 

e  support  the  groups  gave  him.   He  looked  to  ■■  ■•       il  Committee  to  suooly 
hiii  with  chaplains  and  frequently  wrote  Armitage  req  es     nore  ?'-3olains.  On 
one  sue  >  occasion  he  told  him  to  keep  in  mind  "that  we  a  e  deoendend  f_  sic_y 
upon  y  u  ''or  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  supply. w*  rtie  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Commission  saw  in  ?rent  one  of  their  own  kind  In  a  position  to  provide 
for  and  c  -ry  out.  the  ministry  they  sought.  They  found  their  3wn  efforts  to 
implement  the  social  policy  of  the  Council  frustratec  I     m   tain,  but  in  and 
thro-.:   Brent  they  saw  that  policy  in  operation.  Le  to  form  a  corns 

of  c     Lns,  to  equip  them  to  some  degree,  ai     nroi        ;e  teral  their  wel- 
fare    sonsequently  the  welfare  of  the  armed  forces.*       md  the  Council 
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were  really  partners  in  the  effort  to  build  up  the  chaplaincy  and  minister  to 
the  fighting  men. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  official  attitude  of  the  navy  with 
regard  to  the  problems  of  the  chaplains  was  quite  different  from  tvat  of  the 
army,   Very  early  in  the  war  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josenhus  Daniels  saw  that 
there  needed  to  be  a  chief  chaolain  and  some  Kind  of  c  laplains'  corps.  He  ap- 
oointed  C]     In  John  E.  Frazier  to  be  Chief  and  g<       •  ithority  to  handle  all 
affairs  dealing  with  chaplains.*  Fr&zier,  formerly  c  lai  ain  on  Admiral  Dewey's 
flagship  In  the  Philippines,  was  an  excellent  c  .      >r  the  job.  3e  opened  an 

office  adjacent  to  the  '.Washington  Office  of  the  Council      ras  Ln  constant  con- 

93 
tact  with  the  General  Committee.*  There  were  far  fever  navy  chaplains  th?n  army 

ohsplains  and  the  administrative  tasks  were  ?imnl<^r,  yet  Daniels  and  Frazier 

flct^d  to  meet  as  fully  as  possible  the  needs  of  these  few  men.   The  Committee's 

only  criticism  of  the  way  the  navy  chaplains'  affairs  were      ed  was  that  more 

men  co'-ld  have  been  appointed.*  On  occasion  the  work  of  the  navy  for  chaplains 

was   eld  up  as  an  example  to  the  airy.   It  was  the  absence,  one  commentator 

averred,  "of  even  such  an  elementary  form  of  org      ion  in  the  Chaplains  Service 

AM 

'-  . 

of  the  Army  which  has  caused  much  of  the  difficulty  in  -  of  the  service."* 

General  Committee  was  created  to  care  for  the  interests  of  regular 
chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy.   It  nad  very  little  to  io  rith  those  multitude  of 
clergymen  known  as  ca>".p  oastors.  Yet,  the  involvement  of  the  Council,  through 
the  General  ar-'fime  Commission,  with  the  War  Department  over  the  issue  of  camp 
pastors  was  part  of  the  whole  question  of  the  army  chaplaincy.   '-\ie  Council  an- 
nounce '  ■ ;   April,  191?,  that  it  was  interested  in  seeing  bo  it  that  the  churches 
appeared  as  churches  in  the  camps.  Worth  H  i  j  su  t  one  way  to  accomo- 

for  distinguished  ministers  of  the  sev  onr   to  visit 

VS 
the  <  :  oastors  with,  of  course,  the  ap  •    os        commandants.* 

Pa   •-:  •"  ting  this  eescriotion  began  to  appear  in  :h«  :amps  soon  after  they  were 


opened,       were  anoointed  by  their  denominational  war  commissions  or  in  some 

99 
cases,  "    were  self -an pointed.*  They  supplemented  the  work  of  the  chaplains 

and  the  5T.  K,  C.  A.  "orkers,  with  particular  emonasis  on  men  of  their  own 
churches.   It  was  more  than  a  year  before  legislation  increasing  the  number  of 
regular  cnaolajns  was  passed.   In  that  time  camo  pastors  of  a  t^wildering  variety 
descended  on  the  canros. 

Primarily  because  of  a  shortage  of  regular  c     Ins  the  Commission 
sunoort^d  these  men,  and  undertook  to  organize  thr'™.   As      is  to  this  9nd  its 
Committre  on  Came  Neighborhoods,  under  the  leadership  of  Clarence  A.  Earbour  as 
Chairman  and  Roy  3.  Guild  as  Secretary,  sponsored  conferences  for  cario  oastors 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in  January,     .   -  -  conferences 
were  s  success.  They  brought  a  good  number  of  the  camp  ^stors  torother  and 
issued  directives  for  the  future  performance  of  their  w  rk.   The  directives 
were  only  suggestions,  but  they  did  help  give  the  cam  pastors  a  sense  of  organi- 
sation and  direction.   The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  work  of  the  canro  oastors 
be  carried  on  in  connection  with  and  that  it  be  consistent  with  the  work  of  the 
chaola-ns  and  the  i.  M.  C.  A.  workers,   ine  conferences  recommended  that  camp 

oastor?  wear  a  uniform,  and  that  they  nave  credentials  issued  to  them  by  their 

100 
denominational  war  commissions.*  Tne  work  of  the  camo  pastors  seemed  to  be  going 

so  well  that  the  nuestion  of  sending  men  to  France  to  serve  in  that  capacity  was 

raised  at  the  meeting  of  the  full  Comrrdssion  in  February.* 

The  Committee  on  Camp  Neighborhoods  continued  to  sponsor  conferences 

for  camo  rasters  through  the  soring  of  1918.*  A  manual  for  t  ■   was  suer^ested 

and  work  was  ':ell  advanced  on  it  by  early  summer.   Ehen  in  June,  Chairman  3arbour 

sufyested  that  the  manual  not  be  published  in  the  near  future.   There  were  rumb- 

;s  of  trouble  between  the  oastors  and  the  War  Department..*  On  July  2kt 

Barbour  suggested  that  in  the  light  of  t^e  possible  adverse  action  of  the  War 

Denartnent  in  regard  to  camp  pastors,  letters  be  sent  to  den      Lonal  war 
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contra.  :  t  a  conference  on  the  subjeci       s  ecessary  in  the 

near  fut  re.*  It  was  ronic  that  on  the  sane  day  the  .-         ■  ral  issued 
an  ord<      bing  off  the  work  of  all  camo  pastors. 

>rder  o^  the  Adjutant  General  was  shorl     I       Int.  The 
neM  Lai     an  increase  in  the  number  of  chaplains  eliminated  the  need  for  camt 
pastor:  .   :  to      dants  were  instructed  to  inform  in  as  tactful  a  manner  as 
possible       tors  performing  such  functions         :  eir  services 

would-       ■       '-  ;n  three  months.   The  -V    ■  sv      • sted  that  one 

way  to  soft      blow  was  to  inform  the  public  t  re  being  made  to  in- 

vite d  men,  including  clergymen,  into  the  c     t   Lve   freseea  on 

the  iora:         .   !  factors  in  the  war.  Ih  e  it  <    r  that  chap- 

lains were  .  LI]  permitted  to  invite  clergyae         c  ps  -  c  nduct  services 

on  so?'.-     icastons.* 

•ion  and  the  Committee  on    Z&m  rhoods  reacted  to  this 

order  1  i         .     Within  a  week  Speer  and      >o  rick  P. 

artment,  protesting  the  orrJ— .  ■  that  it 

would   not  be  carried   out  with  too  great  haste.*     rhis  r<  se,  w         communicated 

to  the    Commission,    lid   not  satisfy  it.     It  voted   to  .         >r1  >  -tors, 

to  urge  the     fer  Department  to  withdraw  its  order,  selected   Spe    r,    irown,   and 

I   as  a    -        ■  -tee  of  three  to  present  its  attitudes  to  .    oartment.* 

The  Commission  and  the   Committee  met  in  joint  i  ear]  -  r  and 

plann  l  confrontation  with  1  '.      rhe  plan  of  attack 

-    to   apuroac  rtment  in  an  irenic   spirit,       -ais:  i      'k    ;'    had  cone 

ror  o  Cf  itors,  and  stressin         ■  thejninistr     which  the 

r  •  ,o    -nd  could   still  perform   i  m.*     The  j  dnt    meeting 

;'    which  camp  pastors  could    still     ork  in  ti  ips,   if  they  were 

place        n     ra   chaplain's  authority.      It  f oun     -  -    *nder  the 

prov  Adjul       .        leral's  order  thai  L]    Invite 
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castors  into  the  camps,* 

Conferences  were  held  with  Kepoel  at  the  /far  ■  partment  or.  September  23, 

and  October  ".  At  the  first  conference  were  all  thi    '  'let    ers  of  the  Commis- 

110 
sion,  uhe  General  Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Camp  fe    sorhoods.*  The  con- 
ference appointed  a  committee  to  work  up  soecific  suggestions  alone  the  lines  of 
Che  proposal  of  the  Commission.  The  second  conference   r  -        plan  which 
was  worked  out  and  issued  a  nine  point  statement.  The  stat  a  ent  began  with  a 
strong  endorsement  of  the  regular  chaplaincy  and  with  a  plea  i or  the  churches  to 
seek  the  best  men  to  aooly  for  it.  Ken  who  for  on*   reason  or  another  did  not 
qualify  for  the  regular  chaplaincy  could  have  their        asented  to  the  War 
Department  by  the  General  War-Time  Commission.  The     ■    t  would  certify 
the  nam<  s  i  H  turn  them  over  to  the  chaplains  in  t  ie  Vi  rious  car^os,  who  could, 
with  t     iproval  of  the  commanding  officers,  invite  the  clergymen  into  the  camps 
for  service.   The  clergymen  were  not  designated  cam  pastors  in  this  statement, 
but  that  was  the  function  they  were  to  fulfill.  The  imporl   •■  of  the  new  oro- 
;r   to  the  government  was  that  it  out  the  car  ilitary  authority, 

since  they  were  in  the  camps  by  the  grace  and  un  imand  of  the  chaplains. 

The  statement  was  favorable  to  the  Commission  since  it  meanl  that  camp  oastors 
would  continue  to  serve,  albeit  under  different  circumstances,*  The  end  result 
was  a  compromise,  especially  for  the  War  Department.      c  Lurches  did  yield 
some  ground  in  the  number  of  camp  pastors,  but  t.c      a  reversal  of  the  Adjutant 
3eneral»s  order.   They  considered  this  a  clear  victor-.-  for  the  right  of  the  de- 
nominations to  continue  to  minister  to  the  men  in  the  camps. 

The  camp  pastor  issue  was  not  settled  quickly        Lie  protests  of 
one  kind  or-  another  continued  to  oe  made  lor  several  months.*  As  in  the  case 
of  the  appointment  of  chaplains  and  the  chaplains'  school,    i   issue  was  to  die 
immediately  after  the  Armistice.   It  is  more  proper  to  .  far  Deoartment 

attempted      1  it.  It  aooeared  to  the  members  of  t        Q.  Committee  and  the 
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Commissi  'st  oart  of  the  Department's  program  to  cease  after  the 

war  was  the  work  for  chaplains.  The  Department  stc  31  gd  -      ig  chaplains 
and  closed  the  school  at  Camp  Taylor  within  a  wee   -'        ' stice.  It  did  this 
in  the  face  of  the  constant  protests  of  the  groups  working  under  the  Council  and 
in  direct  >    '.  Ion  to  the  requests  of  Chaplain  r   •   Hie  Department  not  only 

;  not  appoint  more  chaplains,  but  it  offered  commission!  If  of  the 

men  who  finished  the  session  of  the  school  whic  ■  rn  the  war 

end   . 

eneral  Committee  was  frustrated  by  tl  ar  Department 

assumed  on  the  arrival  of  victory.  Bishop  McDowell,  ■  need  for 

chaplains  during-  the  oeriod  of  demobilization,  pre!       >ecr<     Baker  with  a 

to  supply  v   need  for  chaplains  abroad  try-  transferring  them  trere   from 
caiTOS  at  home.   Fhis  would  require  a  minimum  of  new  appointments.  Baker  d^ sap- 
Droved  of  the  entire  plan,  because  he  believed,  that     nen  would  be  coming  home 
so  soon  tha  the  chaplains  would  not  be  needed.*  X       sne  instance  in  which 
a  churchman  was  far  -nore  accurate  in  his  prediction  of  the  situat  on  than  a  politi- 
cal leader.   The  Committee  was  also  curious  about  w >at  had  happened  to  all  its 
nominations  for  the  chaplaincy.  The  total  number  f  army  chaplains  appointed 
during  the  war  was  1,8^3.   There  were  1,264  Protestants,  of   hich  the  Committee 
nominated  1,207.   The  Committee  had  approved  and  forwarded  to  the  War  Department 
1,12?  other  applications  which  the  Department  had  not,  at  the  time  of  the  Armis- 
tice, acted  uoon.   It  was  the  fate  of  these  otn<^r  applications  which  the  Committee 
vras  understandably  interested  in.* 

en  Bishop  rrent  discovered  the  various  actions  of   the  Department  he 
was  not  only  frustrated  but  angry.   He  had  written  t  -  adjutant  Jeneral  in  late 

■ 

November  belling  hiru  that  lie  did  not  need  more  chanl^lns.*   He  wrote  Keooel  in 
early  January  to  ocolain  that  his  former  epistle  was  based  an  the  .-•remise  that  he 
--eceive  the  full  complement  of  men  from  the  c  '  is'  school,   he  was  not 
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aware  of  the  Department's  plan  to  close  the  school  and  to  commission  only  half  of 

the  men.   He  3a  i^1  tl  t   -  had  never  asked  favors  for  the  chaplains,  but  he  did 

feel  t'-  t  t  ■    iserved  better  treatment  than  they  received.   .'.e  added: 

This  war,  it  has  been  claimed  by  our  Government,  was  a  war  of  ideals 

d  the  issues  at  stake  were  spiritual  issues.  Why,  then,  har   it 
been  that  those  whose  soecial  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  lamo  of  spirit- 
ual Ideals  burnine  have  been  given  such  scant  and  tardy  recognition? 
ortly  after  I  assumed  office,  I  drafted  a  cable  to  Washington  beg- 
ng  ror  action  ....   The  cable  was  not  sent  because  news  came  that 
e  day  that  a  Eill  oroviding  for  the  neec  had  passed  -  six  months 
ter  it  was  first  introduced,   it  cane  into  effect   nonth  later, 
e  than  a  year  after  the  war  began  and  less  than  five  months  before 
it  closed.* 

Brent  concluded  that  he  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  chaplains,  as  he  was  of 
the  men  who  needed  them.  He  requested  seventy-five  nore  chaplains  each  month. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  as  at  its  beginning,  t     neral  Committee  was 
confronted  with  an  unhappy  situation.  The  War  Department's  Armistice  decisions 
were  supported  as  the  months  sliooed  by  with  other  decisions,   -he  Deoartment  oro- 
moted  a  bill  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  chaplains  to    t  in  the  regular  army 
from  one  ror  every  1,200  to  one  for  every  2,000.   It  was  parti  ~-  is  move  and 
oartly  a  desire  to  set  its  urogram  before  the  Department  that  inspired  the  Com- 
mittee to  draw  up  and  send  to  Secretary  Baker  its  proposals  for  the  chaplaincy 
in  the  post-war  wort  J.   Baker  probably  winced  when  e  saw  the  >roposals  for  they 
were  the  si  ad  been  during  the  war.   Die  Com  ittee  iesiredJ   (l)  a 

Lains'  cor  .      a  chief  of  chaplains;  (2)  a  policy  coward  promotion  and  oay 

y    c  ■-■  ■-  followed  in  other  corps;  and  v.  .       intenance  of  the 

117 
wartim    -  ortion  of  chaplains  to  men.*  The  letter      iter   iblished  in  oam- 

phlet    ■      sent  to  editors  of  newspapers  and   religious  periodicals  and  to  all 

chaplains.*  The  General  Committee  continued  to  function  after  the  Soecial  Meeting 

of  the  Council  An  May,  1919.   It  carried  on   the  rolXcy   of  the  Council  in  resnect 

to  chaplains  as  a  soecial  committee  of  the  Council.* 

the  war  the  General  Committee  and  the  Commission  were  in  almost 

constant  conflict  with  the  government,  especially  wit]      far  Apartment. 
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Macfarland  believed  that  the  problem  was  "railitarj    re;  cracy.H*  "'isho^  Lawrence 
agreed,  and  was  sympathetic  with  civilians  like  Kepoel  who  worked  with  conserva- 
tive military  leaders,  but  who  himself  had  a  different  attitude,*  Sneer  pinned 
the  blar.e  for  the  many  holdups  of  the  Chamberlain  bill  on  Baker,  and  also  noticed 
.'.■    '       ir  matters  relating  to  the  chaplaincy  in  the  Department  as  a 
.*  In  general)  however,  these  criticisms  were  not  iade   blic.  The  leaders 
of  the  Council  protested,  but  not  with  the  Lnti  n  on   of  alienating  the  Department. 
Ihej      -•-•  that  they  could  educate  the  members  mt  to  their  way 

of  thinking,   They  sought  to  be,  as  Speer  tolc  a  corr  soonc    ,  "earnest  and  tact- 

-  tnose  vrho  will  have  authority  to  see  ;ust  r  le  value  and  the 

necessity  of  the  work  is  and  to  facilitate  it  in  eve      .  "*   Chey  tried  to 
ere.-  te,     -in  the  framework  of  the  seoaration  of  ehurcl  an  state,  a  cooperative 
stn  I  ;overnment  for  a  rairri  si  ry  to  en's  n  n  ar. 

efforts  of  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  c        rere  an  exciting 
tart  of  t       of  the  churches  during  Worlc  War  I.        eral  Committee  and 
the  C^  •'  si  -  projected  the  social  policy  of  t     ncil  into  the  legislative 

3  and  executive  offices  of  the  government  and  were  successful,  despite  oppo- 
sition, in  ■  bting  wch  of  that  policy  accented.*   fhe  scholar]  '  consensus  on 

worl      e  Council  during  the  war  has  maintain  sold  out  its  ideals 

•  rnment  programs.  Such  an  accu       as  no  basis  in  fact. 
Indee<  ,     exact  opoosite  was  the  case.  It  was  the  Council  which  took  the 

orotest     to  change  those  governraenta         whicl  't  believed 
would  ]  to  an  effective  ministry  ar.  It  was  the 

leaders  of  the  Council  and  their  social  polii  led  the  chap- 

lains' s<  ■.•■tor  its  organization.  William  A  -    r    said  in  his  con- 

ecretary  of  the  Commission  that      Lie'1  •     ;-  the  churches 
had  effectec       ]  revolution  within  the  govern]  nature  and  function 

of  1  cy.     idd^   that  the  most  satis  '  t  •  Commission 
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did  w       sus  "the  attention  of  the  country  znd   of  t   i  ir  Denartment  on 

the  needs  of  the  chaplains."*  One  church  historian  has  i 

story  -':s  full  of  instances  of  lavish  charity  red  on 

,  but  the  carefully  and  intelligently  rsatized 
Lstance  is  a  matter  of  the  last  eighteen  Months.   Not 

tepartment,  but  rather  the  Christian  Churches,  ave  ade 
ssible  for  the  chaplains  to  set  with  freed       Lth 
.* 


. 


:    . 
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